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The  Trotter  Institute  Review  is  published  quarterly  by  the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  MA  02125.  Opinions  expressed  herein  are  those 
of  the  authors,  or  persons  interviewed,  and  are  not  necessarily  shared  by  the  University  or  the 
editors. 


Since  this  winter  issue  of  the  Trotter  Institute  Review 
coincides  with  Black  History  Month,  we  are  dedicating 
this  issue  to  an  important  figure  in  Afro-American  his- 
tory—William Monroe  Trotter,  after  whom  the  Institute 
was  named. 

The  lead  article  is  the  transcript  of  a  speech  given  by 
Massachusetts  State  Representative  Byron  Rushing  dur- 
ing the  Black  History  Month  ceremony  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  House  on  February  1,  1987,  on  the  importance 
of  knowing  black  history.  The  other  articles  and  the  poem 
in  this  issue  were  taken  from  presentations  made  at  a  sym- 
posium on  William  Monroe  Trotter  during  the  re-opening 
celebration  last  Fall  of  the  African  Meeting  House  in 
Boston.  Honored  guests  at  the  symposium  included  Trot- 
ter's two  nieces  and  a  grandniece. 

The  African  Meeting  House  is  the  oldest  black  church 
building  still  standing  in  the  United  States.  February 
would  be  a  good  month  to  visit  the  newly  re-opened  Meet- 
ing House. 


Mrs.  Peggy  Trotter  Dammond  Preacely,  grandniece  of  William 
Monroe  Trotter,  reading  her  poem  "Uncle  Monroe." 


Mrs.  Gladys  Pinderhughes  and  her  grandson,  Charles 
Pinderhughes,  Jr.  Mrs.  Pinderhughes  participated  in  the  protests 
of  the  film  Birth  of  A  Nation  with  William  Monroe  Trotter. 


Editor's  Notes 

by 
Wornie  L.  Reed 


i 


Mrs.  Virginia  Trotter  Rose,  niece  of  William  Monroe  Trotter,  at  the 
Celebration  of  the  Opening  of  the  African  Meeting  House. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Craft  Dammond,  niece  of  William  Monroe  Trotter, 
speaking  at  the  Celebration. 


Dr.  William  A.  Edwards  making  his  presentation  on  William 
Monroe  Trotter. 


Raising  Up  Our  Memory 


by 
Byron  Rushing 


I'm  glad  to  be  with  you  today— to  be  with  so  many  of 
my  friends  on  this  great  occasion.  I  always  like  to  know 
who  is  in  my  audience,  and  one  of  the  problems  for  those 
of  us  who  speak  in  many  different  places  is  really  know- 
ing who  our  audience  is.  So  I  have  a  question  for  the  peo- 
ple in  my  audience.  In  order  to  get  a  sense  of  who  my  audi- 
ence is,  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  people  are  five 
years  old?  Would  everybody  in  the  audience  who  is  five 
years  old  raise  your  hand?  Is  that  everybody?  Do  I  have 
anybody  who  is  four  years  old?  Do  I  have  anybody  who  is 
six  years  old?  Okay,  so  everybody  is  five  years  old.  Now, 
can  you  name  a  famous  black  person?  Can  anybody 
name  a  famous  black  person?  I  just  heard  one.  Martin 
Luther  King.  That's  tremendous.  That's  really  good.  You 
just  remember  to  yell  louder  next  time. 

There  was  a  man  named  Carter  G.  Woodson;  Carter  G. 
Woodson  was  a  historian.  He  taught  school  at  a  black  col- 
lege in  Washington,  DC— Howard  University.  He  was 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  when  he  went  out  to  talk 
with  young  people —young  black  people  in  public  schools 
in  Washington,  D.C.— none  of  the  students  could  name  a 
famous  black  person.  He  thought  it  was  terrible  that  no 
young  black  people  knew  the  names  of  famous  black  peo- 
ple; that  they  didn't  know  the  name  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass; that  they  didn't  know  the  names  of  black  inventors; 
black  leaders;  or  famous  black  military  people.  But,  when 
he  asked  them  to  name  a  president,  they  could  name  a 
president:  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln.  They 
could  name  a  president  and  they  could  name  famous 
white  people,  but  they  couldn't  name  any  famous  black 
people. 

So,  Carter  G.  Woodson  decided  that  we  should  have  a 
time  in  the  public  schools  where  we  would  raise  up  black 
history.  We  would  talk  about  black  history  to  make  sure 
that  everybody,  at  least  at  one  time  during  the  year,  would 
learn  about  black  history.  In  1926  he  invented  something 
that  he  called  "Negro  History  Week."  Negro  History 
Week  was  held  in  February.  Now,  he  chose  February  be- 
cause February  had  the  birthdays  of  two  important  peo- 
ple. First,  it  had  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  considered  the  most  im- 
portant president  from  the  point  of  view  of  black  people 
because  he  was  the  president  during  the  Civil  War,  the  war 
that  guaranteed  emancipation  for  black  people  in  this 
country.  But  the  other  birthday  that  he  wanted  to  raise  up 
that  very  few  people  knew  about  at  that  time  was  Febru- 
ary 14.  February  14  was  the  birthday  of  Frederick  Doug- 


lass. Now,  Frederick  Douglass  didn't  actually  know  when 
he  was  born  because  Frederick  Douglass  was  born  a  slave 
in  Maryland.  After  he  had  escaped  from  slavery  and 
come  to  Massachusetts,  probably  around  the  time  when 
he  was  living  in  New  Bedford,  he  decided  that  he  needed 
a  birthday.  One  of  the  few  advantages  of  not  knowing 
your  actual  birthday,  one  of  the  few  advantages  of  not 
having  that  recorded,  is  that  you  can  pick  any  day  you 
want.  And  so  he  picked  February  14.  I'm  not  sure  why  he 
picked  February  14,  but  he  did  and  that  became  the  birth- 
day that  he  always  celebrated. 

So,  here  was  a  week  that  had  these  two  birthdays  in  it 
and  that  was  the  week  that  Carter  G.  Woodson  concen- 
trated on.  He  asked  people  in  schools  all  over  the  country 
to  use  that  week  as  a  time  to  talk  about  the  history  of 
black  people. 

Now,  we  all  know  what  happened.  What  happened  was 
that  black  teachers  in  segregated  schools  in  the  South 
thought  this  was  a  marvelous  idea.  They  began  writing 
Carter  G.  Woodson  to  send  down  curriculum  material, 
send  down  lists  of  books  and  send  down  books.  When  he 
couldn't  find  enough  books  for  them  to  use,  he  started 
writing  books  —  black  history  books  for  children  —  and  he 
formed  an  organization  called  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  Every  year  it  was  the  job 
of  the  Association  to  make  sure  that  there  was  curriculum 
material  for  black  schools  to  teach  black  history.  And  it 
was  at  black  schools  in  the  South  where  this  happened. 
The  white  schools  in  the  South,  of  course,  weren't  inter- 
ested; and  the  schools  in  the  North,  that  were  supposed  to 
be  integrated,  weren't  interested  either. 

In  the  North,  if  you  wanted  to  learn  about  black  his- 
tory, you  had  to  go  to  a  church.  You  had  to  go  to  a  black 
church.  The  people  in  the  black  churches  in  the  North 
were  writing  to  Carter  G.  Woodson  and  asking  for  the 
same  materials,  but  instead  of  putting  them  into  the 
schools,  they  went  to  groups  that  met  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  and  taught  black  children  about  their  history. 
And  then  there  were  volunteer  organizations,  organiza- 
tions of  black  women  and  black  men  that  were  formed  in 
the  North;  they  saw  a  great  opportunity  to  teach  young 
people  and  adults  about  black  history.  So  you  had  black 
schools  in  the  South  and  you  had  black  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  churches  in  the  North  using  this  material  and 
raising  up  black  history  every  year  in  February  during 
Black  History  Week,  and  after  1976,  Black  History 
Month. 


Now,  we,  of  course,  know  that  Carter  G.  Woodson  had 
to  be  a  southerner.  No  northern  black  person  would  have 
picked  February  as  Black  History  Month.  August  maybe, 
or  July,  but  not  February! 

Once  Carter  G.  Woodson  had  Negro  History  Week  in 
place,  he  still  was  not  satisfied.  He  always  had  the  idea 
that  we  would  somehow  get  this  black  history  material 
into  the  general  history  of  America,  into  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, so  that  there  wouldn't  be  a  segregated  curricu- 
lum for  black  history  — black  history  would  be  discussed 
like  anybody's  history  in  this  country.  And  it  is  because  of 
that  desire  and  the  successes  of  Carter  G.  Woodson  that 
we  do  have  the  few  bits  of  progress  that  we  can  point  to 
around  this  country  today. 

Nowadays  you  can  pick  up  a  standard  American  his- 
tory textbook  for  high  schools  and  realize  that  there  were 
more  than  two  famous  black  people  in  the  world.  When  I 
went  to  high  school  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  I  knew  that 
there  were  two  famous  black  people  in  the  world:  one  of 
those  was  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  other  black  person 
was  George  Washington  Carver.  That  was  how  we  cele- 
brated Washington's  birthday;  we  always  thought  we  were 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  those  two  black  people.  But 
now  we  know;  we  can  read  in  books  about  a  number  of 
famous  black  people  and  that  is  because  of  Black  History 
Week  and  Black  History  Month.  It  is  interesting  that 
George  Keverian,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  can  come 
down  here  today  and  speak  to  us  about  black  elected  offi- 
cials. He  can  talk  about  the  fact  that  the  first  two  black 
state  representatives  in  Massachusetts  were  elected  the 
year  after  the  Civil  War.  He  can  talk  about  that  because  of 
what  we  have  done  in  this  state  to  raise  up  black  history, 
and  that  is  an  essential  task  for  us. 


For  us,  understanding  our  history  is  no 

luxury,  no  more  a  luxury  than  it  was  for  a 

slave  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 


When  we  were  slaves  it  was  illegal  to  teach  us  how  to 
read  and  write.  It  was  against  the  law  to  teach  slaves  how 
to  read  and  write.  When  a  black  person  learned  to  read 
and  write  that  was  not  simply  an  individual  act  —  that  was 
an  act  of  revolution.  It  was  illegal.  It  was  doing  an  illegal 
thing.  To  learn  to  read  and  write  was  breaking  the  law. 
And  those  black  people  who  learned  to  read  and  write 
were  early  revolutionaries  in  the  cause  for  black  liberation 
in  this  country.  And  just  as  it  was  against  the  interests  of 
the  ruling  people,  the  ruling  classes,  the  ruling  structures 
in  this  country,  just  as  it  was  against  their  interests  for  us 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  it  is  today  against  their  inter- 
ests for  us  to  know  our  history.  For  when  we  know  our  his- 
tory, we  have  a  memory.  When  we  don't  have  a  history,  we 
don't  have  a  memory. 

If  we  were  in  a  hospital,  a  mental  hospital,  and  we  met 
someone  who  didn't  have  a  memory,  we  would  say  that 
person  had  amnesia.  A  person  who  has  amnesia  is  sick; 
amnesia  is  a  mental  disorder.  When  you  have  amnesia, 
you  don't  know  who  you  are  because  you  cannot  remem- 
ber who  you  were.  We,  as  a  people,  must  make  sure  that  we 
always  have  our  memory,  that  we  do  not  ever  again  suffer 
from  the  mental  illness  of  amnesia.  Because  when  black 


people  do  not  remember  their  past,  they  have  amnesia; 
and,  like  people  with  amnesia,  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  next  because  they  cannot  remember  what  they  just  did. 
Or,  to  be  more  specific,  they  do  not  know  how  to  act  to- 
ward the  next  person  they  see  because  they  do  not  know 
how  someone  acted  toward  them  yesterday. 

If  any  one  of  you  had  amnesia  this  moment,  if  you 
awoke  and  had  no  memory,  you  would  not  know  why  I 
was  here.  You  would  not  know  why  you  were  sitting  there. 
You  would  look  to  the  left  and  look  to  the  right,  and  you 
would  not  know  if  you  should  just  remain  sitting  there 
smiling  or  whether  you  should  get  up  and  run  out  of  this 
building  as  fast  as  you  could. 

As  a  people  in  this  city  and  in  this  state,  when  we  forget 
where  we  were,  when  we  forget  who  our  friends  were  and 
who  our  enemies  were,  when  we  forget  those  things,  we 
make  bad  judgments  into  the  future.  Do  not  forget  that 
there  are  people  right  now  who  want  to  take  our  history 
away.  If  you  had  amnesia  right  now,  you  would,  of  course, 
after  you  had  gotten  over  the  initial  fright,  ask  someone: 
"Where  am  I?"  You  would  ask  me:  "Where  is  this  place? 
Where  are  we?  Tell  me  where  we  are."  And  I,  who  did  not 
have  amnesia,  could  tell  you  where  you  were;  but,  of 
course,  I  could  tell  you  anything.  I  could  tell  you  anything. 
I  could  lie,  and  you  could  not  know  it  was  not  the  truth.  It 
is  in  some  people's  interest  to  take  our  history  away.  It  is  in 
some  people's  interest  to  take  this  very  opportunity  to  lie 
to  us. 

For  us,  understanding  our  history  is  no  luxury,  no  more 
a  luxury  than  it  was  for  a  slave  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
It  is  no  luxury.  At  this  moment  in  this  city  there  are  people 
who  are  trying  to  take  away  our  history.  They  are  trying  to 
take  away  the  correct  history  of  Martin  Luther  King.  They 
are  trying  to  make  Martin  Luther  King  into  something  he 
never  was.  They  are  trying  to  make  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment into  something  it  never  was.  They  are  trying  to  revise 
it  by  watering  it  down  until  it  has  become  something  that 
even  Ronald  Reagan  can  say  was  okay. 

We  know  personally  how  we  are  under  attack.  We  know 
as  a  community  how  our  community  is  under  attack.  And 
we  must  always  be  conscious  that  our  history  is  under  at- 
tack. Our  role  on  a  day  like  this,  in  a  month  like  this,  is  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  the  five-year-olds  we  know  can  name 
great  black  people  and  to  make  sure  all  of  us  remember 
the  history  that  we  have  been  through,  and  we  must  study 
and  find  out  about  those  parts  of  our  history  that  we  did 
not  live  through  so  that  it  remains  as  true  and  as  real  as  all 
the  other  parts  of  our  history. 

I  could  tell  a  lot  of  nice  stories  about  how  we  got  here 
and  things  like  that,  but  I  will  end  by  pointing  out  the  ex- 
hibit on  the  African  Meeting  House  out  in  Doric  Hall. 
The  African  Meeting  House  is  a  building  just  a  few 
blocks  away  from  here  that  always  needs  to  be  in  black 
people's  consciousness,  not  only  in  this  city  and  this  state 
but  in  the  whole  country  and  probably  everywhere  there 
are  black  people.  It  is  a  building  that  was  constructed  by 
black  people,  literally  by  black  labor,  in  this  city  in  1806. 
It  is  now  the  oldest  black  church  building  still  standing  in 
the  United  States.  It  symbolizes  a  number  of  things,  but 
the  most  important  thing  I  think  it  symbolizes  is  that 
black  people,  in  a  tiny  community  of  free  black  people 
here  in  Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  most  of  their  fellow  black  people,  when  most 
of  the  people  of  African  descent  in  this  country,  were  in 


slavery  and  in  the  South,  this  little,  exceptional  commu- 
nity of  free  black  people  decided  that  they  had  to  form  a 
solid  communal  base  and  that  that  base  would  revolve 
around  a  church. 

That  church  could  not  be  in  somebody  else's  building, 
but  that  church  had  to  have  its  own  place.  The  place  that 
they  chose  for  the  church  couldn't  be  in  the  same  commu- 
nity where  everybody  lived  but  somewhere  new.  And  so 
this  group  of  black  people  who  were  living  in  the  North 
End  decided  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  in  the  West  End,  what 
we  now  call  Beacon  Hill.  They  bought  that  land,  and  they 
built  the  African  Meeting  House.  When  it  was  completed 
in  1806,  it  became  a  center  where  black  men  and  women 
controlled  a  space. 

In  that  controlled  space,  they  allowed  all  of  their  politi- 
cians of  that  time,  all  of  their  leaders,  all  of  their  speakers, 
to  come  and  argue  and  struggle  over  what  they  considered 
most  important.  Of  course,  they  talked  about  their  treat- 
ment in  Boston.  And,  of  course,  they  talked  about 
whether  they  should  go  to  the  public  schools  or  set  up 
their  own  schools.  They  decided  to  set  up  their  own 
schools.  They  talked  about  where  they  were  going  to  be 
employed  and  what  kind  of  jobs  they  should  have.  And, 
of  course,  they  had  fun:  parades,  bands,  music.  But  the 
major  issue  for  them  was  the  fact  that  most  blacks  were 
still  in  slavery  and  most  of  them  were  in  the  South.  And 
they  wanted  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  those  black 
people  who  were  enslaved.  They  were  free,  but  they  did 
not  see  themselves  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  black  peo- 
ple who  were  enslaved.  They  were  here  in  Massachusetts, 


but  they  did  not  see  themselves  as  separate  from  black 
people  who  were  in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  They  had  a  base  from  which  they  were  con- 
nected to  all  black  people. 

Black  people  in  Boston  today  must  develop  that  base 
and  understand  that  they  are  connected  to  all  black  peo- 
ple in  this  world.  There  will  be  no  excuse  for  us,  no  excuse 
for  allowing  black  people  to  suffer  oppression  anywhere 
just  because  we  have  a  little  bit  more  freedom  here.  No 
black  people  should  suffer  oppression  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  no  legitimate  government  in  South  Africa.  The 
only  legitimate  people  in  South  Africa  are  black  and  col- 
ored people  who  are  struggling  to  be  free.  It  is  no  differ- 
ent; it  is  all  the  same  memory.  Just  as  black  people  in  this 
city  were  the  center  of  the  Abolitionist  Movement,  we 
must  regain  and  maintain  our  responsibility.  Black  peo- 
ple here  and  in  other  cities  in  this  country  must  remain  at 
the  center  of  the  movement  to  end  oppression  in  South 
Africa.  That  is  what  that  little  building  tells  us.  That  is  the 
history  that  people  will  try  to  take  away  from  us.  We  have 
already  heard  how  it's  none  of  our  business,  how  we  are 
getting  too  radical,  how  the  African  National  Congress 
might  shoot  somebody.  Let  us  not  worry  about  that.  We 
must  speak  out  of  our  memory,  and  that  is  what  we  do  to- 
day. What  we  do  today  is  raise  up  our  memory.  We  must 
raise  up  everything  that  we  have  already  been  so  that  we 
can  make  the  right  decisions  for  the  future. 


Byron  Rushing  is  a  Massachusetts  State  Representative  and  is  currently 
Chairperson  of  the  Massachusetts  Black  Legislative  Caucus. 


William  Monroe  Trotter: 

A  One-Man  Protester 

for  Civil  Rights 

by 
Robert  C.  Hayden 


William  Monroe  Trotter  was  the  first,  the  only  and  the 
last  of  Boston's  significant  protest  leaders  for  civil  rights, 
equality  and  justice  for  black  Americans  in  this  century. 
He  gained  national  stature  between  1901  and  1934. 

Trotter  was  uncompromising  in  his  demand  for  com- 
plete and  immediate  equality  for  black  Americans  in  the 
early  1900s.  His  stress  on  militant  protest  for  integration, 
legal  and  voting  rights  for  blacks  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century  became  the  hallmark  of  the  modern  civil 
rights  movements  of  the  1954-65  period.  William  Mon- 
roe Trotter  was  a  man  50  years  ahead  of  his  time. 

From  the  time  I  was  five  years  old,  I  was  dedicated 
to  working  for  race  equality.  I  did  not  seek  a  career 
of  agitation  and  organization  for  equality  for  my 
race.  The  burden  was  dropped  upon  me  by  the  de- 
sertion of  others  and  I  would  not  desert  the  duty.1 

Who  was  this  man  whose  career  as  a  protest  leader  in 
race  politics  left  him  broken-hearted,  penniless,  friendless 
and  perhaps  suicidal  in  1934?  Who  was  this  man  for 
whom  a  Boston  elementary  school  was  named  35  years 
after  his  death?  (The  William  Monroe  Trotter  School  on 
Humboldt  Avenue  opened  as  Boston's  first  officially  de- 
segregated school  in  September  1969.)  Let's  go  back  to  his 
family  roots. 


Trotter's  Background 

The  greatest  influence  on  his  early  life,  and  his  constant 
inspiration  later,  was  his  father  James  Monroe  Trotter. 
His  father  was  a  major  force  in  moving  him  into  a  career 
as  a  protest  leader  in  race  politics.  When  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  signed  in  1863,  Afro-Americans 
were  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  volunteer  for  military 
services  in  the  Civil  War.  James  Trotter  left  Ohio  for  Bos- 
ton to  enlist  in  the  all-black  55th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. The  War  Department  had  promised  black  soldiers 
the  same  pay  as  white  troops,  but  at  first  the  black  sol- 
diers received  lower  wages  than  white  soldiers.  James 
Trotter  and  members  of  the  55th  Massachusetts  Regiment 
did  not  accept  this  unequal  treatment,  and  he  led  a  suc- 
cessful protest  to  received  equal  wages. 

After  the  Civil  War  James  Trotter  settled  in  Boston  and 
became  a  clerk  in  the  Boston  Post  Office.  He  married  Vir- 
ginia Isaacs,  and  William  Monroe  Trotter  was  born  in 
April  1872.  The  Trotters  also  had  two  daughters,  Maude, 
born  in  1874,  and  Bessie  in  1883. 


After  ten  years  of  outstanding  service  at  the  Post  Of- 
fice, James  Trotter  faced  discrimination  because  of  his 
race.  He  resigned  his  job  in  1882  as  a  protest  when  a  white 
worker  was  promoted  over  him.  He  then  supported  his 
family  through  a  successful  real  estate  business. 

The  Trotters  first  lived  in  the  South  End,  and  later 
moved  to  an  all-white  section  of  Boston  called  Hyde 
Park,  when  most  of  Boston's  black  population  of  6,000 
lived  on  the  north  slope  of  Beacon  Hill.  William  Monroe 
Trotter  excelled  in  his  all-white  elementary  and  high 
school  classes.  In  1891,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  grad- 
uating in  1895  with  high  honors,  having  earned  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  in  his  first  year. 


Development  of  Militancy 

Despite  his  scholarship  at  Harvard,  his  father's  promi- 
nence in  business  and  politics  and  his  own  high  expecta- 
tions, Trotter  faced  job  discrimination  in  his  home  city 
because  of  his  "color."  He  was  unable  to  gain  employment 
in  a  downtown  Boston  bank  and  took  a  job  as  a  shipping 
clerk  for  a  bookseller.  When  he  inherited  his  father's  real 
estate  holdings  in  1899,  he  went  into  business  for  himself 
as  a  real  estate  broker-manager  and  insurance  agent.  The 
business  prospered  and,  by  his  own  later  testimony,  was 
soon  "starting  to  rise."  In  1899,  when  he  married  Geral- 
dine  Louise  Pindell,  Trotter  was  making  a  comfortable 
living. 

Trotter  was  proud  of  the  freedom  of  Boston's  black 
population  compared  to  that  of  southern  blacks,  but  he 
became  dismayed  with  what  he  saw  as  the  worsening 
plight  of  blacks  in  the  South  under  the  leadership  of 
Booker  T  Washington.  In  his  famous  Atlanta  Compro- 
mise Speech  Washington  said  that  blacks  should  start  at 
the  "bottom  of  the  ladder,"  learn  the  industrial  trades  and 
be  obedient  and  thrifty  in  order  to  gradually  earn  the  re- 
spect of  white  Americans.  For  the  next  twenty  years 
Washington  was  the  most  powerful  and  influential  black 
person  in  the  United  States.  And  William  Monroe  Trotter, 
in  opposing  Washington,  became  his  rival  opposition 
leader. 


Around  1900  segregation  had  begun  to  creep  into  Bos- 
ton. Most  of  Boston's  black  population  of  10,000  had 
moved  from  their  nineteenth  century  Beacon  Hill  neigh- 
borhood into  the  South  End  and  Lower  Roxbury,  and 
southern  migrants  were  settling  in  these  neighborhoods, 
too. 

I  can  recall  going  to  the  theater,  and  when  the  movie 
was  over,  Mr.  Trotter  was  standing  outside,  and 
when  we  came  out,  he  came  over  and  asked  us  where 
we  were  seated,  and  we  told  him  we  were  seated  in 
the  balcony  and  he  said,  "Well,  were  there  other 
seats  available?"  I  said,  "Yes,  downstairs  was  open, 
there  were  many  seats  downstairs,  but  they  told  us  to 
go  upstairs  and  we  sat."  These  are  the  things  that  he 
fought  against.2 

Trotter  became  more  and  more  involved  in  race  politics. 
In  1901  he  gave  a  protest  speech  that  attacked  Booker  T. 
Washington's  subservient  position.  Following  that 
speech,  he  and  George  Forbes,  a  journalist,  decided  to 
start  a  weekly  newspaper.  Trotter  had  the  financing  for  a 
publishing  venture,  and  Forbes  had  the  newspaper  experi- 
ence. 

In  1901  Trotter  started  the  Guardian,  which  served 
black  Americans  in  Boston  and  beyond.  From  its  incep- 
tion the  Guardian  promised  to  be  "an  organ  which  is  to 
voice  intelligently  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  col- 
ored American."  "Every  Right  with  All  Thy  Might"  was 
the  motto  that  appeared  on  the  Guardian's  masthead. 


Trotter  and  Washington 

The  first  issue  of  the  Guardian  appeared  on  November 
9,  1901,  with  Trotter  as  publisher  and  editor.  Thereafter, 
the  Guardian  appeared  on  the  newsstand  every  Saturday, 
filled  with  local  and  national  news  concerning  black  af- 
fairs. Trotter's  editorials  made  the  Guardian  controversial 
and  well-known.  They  were  hard-hitting  attacks  on  Wash- 
ington and  his  policy  of  accepting  a  low  place  for  black 
people  in  America.  Boston  became  the  battleground  for 
Washington's  supporters  and  opponents. 

W.E.B.  DuBois  said  of  Trotter's  journalism: 

The  Guardian  was  bitter,  satirical  and  personal,  but 
it  was  well-edited,  it  was  earnest,  and  it  published 
facts.  It  attracted  wide  attention  across  the  country; 
it  was  quoted  and  discussed.  I  did  not  wholly  agree 
with  the  Guardian,  and  indeed  only  a  few  Negroes 
did,  but  nearly  all  read  it  and  were  influenced  by  it.3 

Trotter  and  Washington  agreed  on  only  one  thing:  that 
education  was  crucial  for  blacks'  progress.  But  they  com- 
pletely disagreed  on  what  type  of  education  was  right  for 
black  Americans.  Trotter  stressed  the  development  of  the 
mind.  Washington  stressed  farming  and  industrial  train- 
ing and  the  use  of  one's  hands,  which  would  provide  jobs 
and  give  black  people  security. 

Stephen  Fox,  in  his  biography  of  Trotter  which  appears 
in  The  Dictionary  of  American  Negro  Biography,  says: 

The  Guardian  indicted  Washington  on  three  major 
points:  first,  that  he  was  responding  to  increasingly 
intolerable  racial  conditions  with  an  unreal,  com- 
placent optimism  that  things  were  actually  improv- 


ing. Living  in  Alabama,  Washington  had  a  need  to 
be  circumspect;  living  in  Boston,  Trotter  called  for 
"the  spirit  of  protest,  of  independence,  of  revolt." 

Second,  that  he  led  a  hypocritical  political  life.  On 
the  one  hand,  Washington  would  demean  political 
rights  in  favor  of  economic  development  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  bourgeois  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  proud  of  being  able  to  vote  himself,  and  was 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  trusted  first-term 
advisor  on  southern  and  racial  politics.  Trotter,  a 
political  independent,  distrusted  such  an  alliance 
between  the  White  House  and  the  race's  most  public 
figure. 

Third,  that  he  was  building  his  own  monument  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of 
Negroes  who  aspired  to  other  forms  of  education. 
Trotter,  the  Harvard  graduate,  was  insulted  by 
Washington's  self-serving  promotion  of  manual 
and  industrial  training,  and  by  his  denigration  of 
classical  forms  of  education.4 

The  bitter  battle  between  Trotter  and  Washington 
broke  out  in  what  became  known  as  the  Boston  Riot  on 
July  30,  1903.  Washington  and  his  Boston  followers  met 
at  the  Columbus  Avenue  AME  Church  to  organize  the 
National  Negro  Business  League.  Nine  questions  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Guardian  editors  a  week  before  and 
published  as  a  challenge  to  Washington,  inviting  him  to 
respond  when  he  arrived  in  Boston. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  understood  to  be  un- 
willing to  insist  upon  the  Negro  having  his  every 
right  (both  civil  and  political),  would  it  not  be  a  ca- 
lamity at  this  juncture  to  make  you  our  leader? 
Don't  you  know  you  would  help  the  race  more  by  ex- 
posing the  new  form  of  slavery  just  outside  the  gates 
of  Tuskegee  than  by  preaching  submission?  Are  the 
rope  and  the  torch  all  the  race  is  to  get  under  your 
leadership?!5 

Trotter  and  his  followers  attended  this  public  meeting 
and  disrupted  it  by  shouting  these  questions  at  Washing- 
ton. Trotter  supporters  threw  eggs  at  Washington,  and 
chairs  were  upset  in  a  shoving  and  shouting  match. 


Trotter  was  uncompromising  in  his  demand 

for  complete  and  immediate  equality  for 

black  Americans  in  the  early  1900s. 


Trotter,  leader  of  the  Washington  opposition,  was  ar- 
rested for  inciting  a  riot.  He  was  fined  $50  and  impris- 
oned for  a  month  at  the  Charles  Street  Jail.  His  imprison- 
ment made  him  even  more  militant,  and  he  continued  to 
write  the  Guardian  from  his  jail  cell.  The  on-going  war 
with  Washington  helped  keep  the  Guardian  a  widely-read 
newspaper  across  the  country. 

W.E.B.  DuBois,  an  equal  rights  fighter  and  professor  at 
Atlanta  University,  was  moved  by  Trotter's  jailing  and  the 
backward  movement  for  blacks  under  Washington's  lead- 
ership. DuBois  led  the  so-called  radical  forces  to  a  meet- 
ing with  Washington  and  his  followers.  The  meeting  was 
fruitless,  and  in  1905  DuBois,  Trotter  and  27  others 


founded  the  Niagara  Movement  to  begin  an  all-out  as- 
sault on  Washington  and  his  gradual  approach  to  race  re- 
lations. The  Niagara  Movement  gave  birth  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple (NAACP)  in  1909. 

Trotter  attended  the  founding  conference  of  the 
NAACP  in  New  York  in  1909,  but  aside  from  occasional 
contacts  over  the  next  few  years,  never  joined  forces  with 
the  new  organization.  He  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
two  main  leaders  of  the  early  NAACP,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  and  his  nemesis  DuBois.  He  was  also  estranged 
from  the  group's  local  leadership  in  Boston.  More  to  the 
point,  he  could  not  accept  the  white  money  and  was  suspi- 
cious of  white  leadership  roles  in  an  organization  that  was 
battling  for  the  civil  rights  of  blacks.  As  the  NAACP's  in- 
fluence grew,  Trotter's  leadership  became  increasingly  id- 
iosyncratic and  isolated  on  the  left  wing  of  the  race's  lead- 
ership. 

Furthermore,  the  Guardian  had  changed  Trotter's  life. 
The  paper  cost  him  considerable  money,  and  it  had 
sapped  his  energy.  He  mortgaged  his  home  and  other  real 
estate.  He  and  his  wife  sacrificed  their  entire  lives  to  the 
newspaper  and  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

Trotter  founded  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  in 
1909.  He  described  the  League  as  "an  organization  OF  the 
colored  people,  and  FOR  the  colored  people,  and  LED 
BY  the  colored  people."6  Through  the  Equal  Rights 
League,  he  protested  everything  that  was  offensive  to 
black  people.  He  was  unyielding  and  intensely  committed 
to  his  cause. 


Militant  Protest 

In  1914,  Trotter  went  to  the  White  House  to  protest  to 
President  Wilson  the  segregation  of  black  federal  em- 
ployees in  the  work  place.  After  a  heated  45-minute  argu- 
ment with  Trotter's  group,  Wilson  ordered  them  from  his 
office. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  Trotter  led  Boston's  black  commu- 
nity in  calling  for  a  ban  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  of  the  film 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation.  This  film  was  a  fictitious  anti-black 
view  of  Reconstruction.  Trotter  met  with  and  appealed  to 
the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
asking  them  to  ban  the  film.  When  they  refused  Trotter 
led  a  protest  march  up  Beacon  Street  to  the  State  House 
and  led  pickets  in  a  boycott  of  the  theater.  In  June  when 
Trotter,  his  sister  Maude  and  their  supporters  refused  to 
leave  the  lobby  of  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Trotter  was  again 
arrested  and  jailed  for  leading  a  demonstration.  Maude 
was  arrested  for  jabbing  a  policeman  with  her  hatpin.  De- 
spite a  united  effort  of  Boston's  black  community,  in 
which  the  NAACP  and  Trotter's  Equal  Rights  League 
played  leading  roles,  the  film  continued  to  play  into  late 
October. 

Booker  T.  Washington  died  in  1915,  and  the  NAACP 
took  the  place  of  Washington's  leadership.  Trotter's  wife 
died  in  1918,  leaving  Trotter  essentially  alone  in  his  strug- 
gle. He  had  lost  friends  and  supporters  because  of  his  te- 
nacious, impetuous  and  sometimes  arrogant  style.  It  was 
a  sad  and  frustrating  time  for  him.  It  became  financially 
difficult  to  keep  the  Guardian  published  each  week. 

Trotter  decided  to  become  more  active  on  a  national 
level  by  joining  the  National  Race  Congress.  He  and  other 
Congress  members  decided  to  attend  the  Peace  Confer- 


ence at  Versailles  to  represent  black  Americans  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, but  they  were  denied  passports  to  Europe.  De- 
termined, Trotter  left  the  Guardian  in  the  hands  of  his  sis- 
ter and  went  to  New  York  to  find  a  ship  going  to  Europe. 
He  learned  French,  disguised  himself  as  a  French  cook 
and  peeled  potatoes  in  the  ship's  kitchen  while  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  Once  in  France,  he  brought  the  plight  of 
black  Americans  to  the  Versailles  Conference,  got. peti- 
tions and  news  releases  into  the  French  press  and  met  with 
the  leading  delegates.  His  aim  was  to  get  a  racial  equality 
clause  adopted  into  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty.  He  was 
not  successful. 

Trotter  remained  in  France  for  six  months  and  then  re- 
turned to  continue  the  struggle  at  home.  His  next  major 
cause  was  against  Boston's  20-year-old,  black-owned  and 
operated  Plymouth  Hospital.  In  1908  Dr.  Cornelius  Gar- 
land, a  community  doctor,  had  founded  a  small  hospital 
on  East  Springfield  Street  in  the  South  End.  Twenty  years 
later,  Garland  and  several  other  black  doctors  wanted  to 
expand  the  hospital  by  purchasing  the  old  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  Upper  Roxbury,  then  a  predominantly  Jewish 
neighborhood. 


Trotter  and  27  others  founded  the  Niagara 

Movement .  .  .  which  gave  birth  to  the 

NAACP. 


Trotter  and  a  supporter,  Dr.  William  Worthy,  opposed 
the  expansion  of  the  Plymouth  Hospital.  They  did  not 
want  what  they  thought  would  be  a  segregated  hospital  in 
Boston.  They  won  the  battle  but  alienated  many  black  cit- 
izens who  wanted  Plymouth  Hospital  to  continue.  In 
1929  Trotter  took  on  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  his  per- 
sistence led  to  the  admission  of  two  black  women  to  the 
Nursing  Program  and  the  appointment  of  the  first  black 
intern  at  City  Hospital  in  1931. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Depression  in  the  early  1930s,  the 
Guardian  became  more  of  a  burden  and  a  drain  on  Trot- 
ter's health.  A  rival  Boston  newspaper,  the  Chronicle,  was 
founded  in  1930,  and  it  cut  into  the  Guardian's  circula- 
tion. In  a  time  of  need  Trotter  was  now  a  lone  voice.  He 
couldn't  collect  money  from  his  advertisers  and,  having 
lost  most  of  his  readership  and  his  support,  Trotter 
walked  the  streets  of  Boston  with  bundles  of  newspapers, 
selling  them  himself. 

He  was  an  interesting  character  to  see  .  .  .  walking 
around  the  streets.  He  looked  rather  shabby  .  .  .  and 
I  can  remember  ...  a  walrus  mustache  and  copies 
of  the  Guardian  stuffed  in  his  coat  pockets.  .  .  .  But 
he  was  a  fighter  ...  he  was  controversial  and  lots  of 
people  didn't  like  him  in  some  ways,  and  some  peo- 
ple admired  [him]  .  .  .  but  he  was  out  there  doing  his 
job.7 

Most  of  Trotter's  associates  and  friends  from  earlier 
years  were  dead  or  retired.  He  was  penniless  and  friend- 
less save  a  few  close  friends  and  his  sister,  Maude  Trotter 
Steward,  who  helped  him  with  the  paper.  In  1934  Trotter 
died  in  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  his  apartment  in  the  South 
End.  Some  believe  his  death  was  a  suicide.  Maude  and  her 
husband,  Dr.  Charles  Steward,  a  South  End  dentist,  kept 
the  Guardian  going  for  23  more  years,  until  1957. 
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Mr.  Trotter,  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
knew  him,  was  a  one-man  protester.  He  was  one  of  the 
gallant  leaders  of  his  day  because  he  did  what  needed  to 
be  done.  At  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
William  Monroe  Trotter  kept  the  protest  tradition  alive. 
He  remains  one  of  Boston's  and  America's  important 
black  leaders  in  the  militant  tradition  for  human  equality 
and  dignity. 
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Geraldine  Pindell  Trotter 

by 
Julie  Winch 

William  Monroe  Trotter,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  magna  cum 
laude  from  Harvard,  was  a  prize  that  many  a  society  ma- 
tron in  Boston's  tight-knit  black  upper  class  in  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  have  coveted  for  her 
daughter.  His  father,  James  Monroe  Trotter,  a  Civil  War 
veteran  and  Democratic  office-holder,  had  left  him  hand- 
somely provided  for.  Clearly  money  would  never  be  a 
problem  for  the  future  Mrs.  Trotter. 

William  Monroe  Trotter,  a  serious  young  man  of  strong 
religious  principles,  had  rejected  a  career  in  the  church, 
but  he  could  call  upon  his  father's  associates,  both  black 
and  white,  if  he  decided  to  emulate  Trotter,  Sr.,  and  enter 
the  real  estate  business.  He  might  even  be  able  to  parlay 
his  wealth,  education  and  connections  into  a  political  of- 
fice —  as  long  as  he  could  be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  fa- 
ther's affiliation  to  the  Democratic  party.  All  in  all,  the 
society  ladies  concluded,  the  woman  who  finally  per- 
suaded him  into  matrimony  would  have  little  to  complain 
of.  In  the  years  that  followed,  many  of  those  same  ladies 
must  have  given  heartfelt  thanks  that  Trotter's  choice  had 
fallen  not  upon  their  daughters,  but  upon  the  long-suffer- 
ing Geraldine  Pindell. 

Geraldine  Louise  Pindell  (or  "Deenie"  as  she  was 
known  to  those  in  her  circle)  was  born  on  October  3, 1872, 
the  daughter  of  lawyer  Charles  Edward  Pindell  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Frances  Pindell.1  Socially,  the  Pindells  be- 
longed to  Boston's  black  elite.2  Eschewing  the  Baptist  and 
the  AME  churches,  the  Pindells  were  Episcopalians.  Gen- 
teel, cultured  and  wealthy,  the  family  was  not  without  a 
commitment  to  the  welfare  of  the  larger  black  commu- 
nity. Geraldine's  great-uncle,  William  Pindell,  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle  against  school  segrega- 
tion in  antebellum  Boston.3 

Charles  and  Mary  Pindell  educated  their  daughter  in 
the  public  school  system  in  Everett  and  then  sent  her  on  to 
a  business  college.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she  lived  with  her 
parents  and  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  and  stenographer— 
experience  which  would  prove  invaluable  to  the  editor  of 
the  Guardian.4 

Geraldine  Pindell  had  known  William  Monroe  Trotter, 
six  months  her  senior,  since  childhood.  Their  engagement 
could  hardly  have  been  a  surprise  to  their  families  or  their 


friends.  In  many  respects  it  was  an  eminently  suitable 
match.  There  was  no  disparity  in  wealth.  True,  the  Pin- 
dells were  northerners  and  Trotter's  family  was  originally 
from  the  South,  but  he  himself  had  been  born  in  Ohio 
and  raised  in  Boston.  Both  Geraldine  and  Trotter  were 
deeply  religious  and  both  were  committed  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.5  They  even  had  many  of  the  same  friends. 
Their  marriage  took  place  on  June  27,  1899  when  she  was 
26  and  he  was  27. 

Almost  immediately  they  moved  into  a  comfortable 
house  in  what  had  previously  been  an  all-white  section  of 
Dorchester,  and  it  seemed  that  Geraldine  Trotter's  life  was 
mapped  out  for  her  — raising  a  brood  of  children,  enter- 
taining friends  to  elegant  afternoon  teas  and  exchanging 
visits  with  other  members  of  the  elite.  If  she  chose  to  take 
an  interest  in  social  reform  —  and  there  was  every  indica- 
tion that  she  would  — it  could  be  done  through  the  Epis- 
copal church  and  such  elite  black  organizations  as  the 
Women's  Era  Club,  with  its  dedication  to  culture,  charit- 
able work  and  voting  rights  for  women.6  7 

At  first  Geraldine  Trotter's  married  life  did  indeed  fol- 
low this  pattern.  Her  husband  briefly  considered  settling 
in  Europe  as  the  agent  of  a  major  international  banking 
house,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  prejudice  that  con- 
fronted even  a  man  of  his  education  in  the  United  States. 
Eventually,  however,  he  followed  his  father  and  began  a 
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career  in  real  estate,  negotiating  mortgages.  He  worked 
first  for  a  white-owned  company  and  then  set  up  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account;  among  his  largely  white  clientele 
he  soon  established  a  reputation  for  efficiency  and  honest 
dealing. 

Giving  up  her  office  work,  Geraldine  Trotter  assumed 
the  role  of  wife  to  a  successful  entrepreneur.  She  began 
entertaining.  Amongst  those  who  were  part  of  the  Trot- 
ters' social  circle  and  welcome  at  their  Sawyer  Avenue 
home  were  the  members  of  the  Grimke  family.  Archibald 
Grimke,  a  former  slave  and  the  nephew  of  white  aboli- 
tionists Sarah  and  Angeline  Grimke,  was  a  lawyer  like 
Geraldine's  father.  The  Trotters  also  received  lengthy  vis- 
its from  W.E.B.  DuBois  and  his  family.  DuBois,  at  this 
time,  was  more  a  friend  of  Geraldine's  than  of  her  hus- 
band's. He  had,  in  fact,  courted  her  when  he  was  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  Harvard.  Long  after  her  death  he  remem- 
bered her  as  "a  fine  forthright  woman,  blonde,  blue-eyed 
and  fragile."  He  regretted  that  he  had  had  "no  chance  to 
choose  her"  for  she  had  chosen  another,  and  he  had  left 
Boston  to  pursue  his  academic  career.8 


She  urged  those  like  herself,  "who  have  had 

the  advantages  of  education,  who  have  seen 

life  in  its  broadest  light,  to  be  willing  to 

sacrifice  and  to  care  for  our  race" 


In  1901,  when  her  husband  and  a  friend,  Amherst  grad- 
uate George  W.  Forbes,  began  publishing  a  weekly  paper, 
the  Guardian,  Geraldine  Trotter  could  have  had  little  idea 
of  how  profoundly  this  would  change  her  life.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  interested  in  the  whole  issue  of  civil  rights 
before  their  marriage.  He  was  a  founder-member  of  the 
Boston  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  which  be- 
came a  base  for  community  politics,  and  he  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  Massachusetts  Racial  Protective  Associa- 
tion. His  distrust  of  Booker  T.  Washington  was  evident 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Guardian,  and  his  edi- 
torials certainly  minced  no  words  when  describing  "the 
Wizard  of  Tuskegee."  Still,  Trotter  was  hardly  taking  a 
radical  position.  Washington  was  only  too  well  aware  that 
he  had  few  friends  among  Boston's  black  intellectuals. 

Until  her  husband's  arrest  in  the  so-called  Boston  Riot 
of  1903,  Geraldine  Trotter  evidently  remained  aloof  from 
the  Guardian  and  the  viewpoint  that  it  espoused.  Trotter 
did  recall  her  mildly  complaining  about  his  late  hours  as 
he  spent  more  and  more  of  his  time  at  the  Guardian  of- 
fice. It  may  also  have  concerned  her  that  Trotter  was  giv- 
ing less  attention  to  his  real  estate  business.  However,  she 
apparently  accepted  the  situation  because  she  certainly 
could  not  change  it.9 

At  the  time  of  the  Boston  Riot,  W.E.B.  DuBois  had  al- 
ready sent  his  wife  and  young  daughter  to  the  Trotters  for 
their  annual  visit,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  them 
when  he  learned  of  Trotter's  arrest.  As  he  explained  to  the 
banker  George  Foster  Peabody,  Mrs.  Trotter  was  an  old 
friend,  and  he  could  not  help  but  take  an  interest  in  the 
fate  of  her  husband.10  In  a  meeting  at  the  Trotter  house 
with  a  number  of  the  editor's  friends,  DuBois  insisted 
that  it  was  one  thing  to  attack  Washington's  policies  and 


another  to  attack  his  person;  however,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Washingtonians  were  pursuing  Trotter  through 
the  courts  out  of  sheer  vindictiveness.  They  wanted  other 
critics  to  take  note  and  abandon  their  opposition. 

Despite  his  incarceration,  Trotter  was  determined  that 
the  Guardian  should  not  be  silenced.  With  the  aid  of 
Geraldine,  the  newspaper  continued  to  appear;  Trotter 
wrote  the  editorials  from  his  jail  cell.  On  his  release  he 
needed  all  the  support  he  could  get.  Forbes,  his  co-editor, 
was  alarmed  by  the  turn  of  events  and  determined  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  Trotter.  He  resigned  his  interest  in  the 
Guardian,  and  more  and  more  work  fell  to  Geraldine 
Trotter  until  finally  she  became  associate  editor.  She  was 
in  charge  of  the  society  columns,  for  Trotter  knew  that 
condemnations  of  Washington  alone  would  not  sell  the 
paper.  Geraldine  also  contributed  articles  on  fashion  and 
household  management  in  the  hope  of  attracting  more  fe- 
male readers.  Even  Trotter's  staunchest  allies  conceded 
that  his  bookkeeping  methods  were  sloppy  at  best.  Here 
Geraldine's  professional  training  stood  him  in  good  stead 
as  she  took  over  the  business  ledgers. 

All  of  Geraldine's  business  skills  could  not  make  the 
newspaper  profitable.  Trotter  refused  to  raise  the  sub- 
scription price  until  after  World  War  I,  despite  rising 
costs.  To  pay  for  publication  the  Trotters'  comfortable 
home  had  to  be  mortgaged  and  eventually  sold.  Instead 
of  her  privileged  life  in  Dorchester,  Geraldine  Trotter 
found  herself  in  rented  rooms.  Nor  was  the  rent  always  on 
hand.  Her  husband's  real  estate  business  dwindled  away; 
he  was  a  full-time  newspaper  editor  with  all  the  hardships 
and  risks  that  that  entailed. 

It  was  not  only  Trotter's  business  that  gradually  fell 
away.  His  ideological  clashes  and  personal  differences 
with  his  fellow  activists  robbed  Geraldine  of  many  of  her 
friends.  Archibald  Grimke  was  drawn  closer  and  closer  to 
the  Washingtonians.  Clement  G.  Morgan,  a  radical  black 
lawyer,  split  with  Trotter  over  the  course  of  the  Niagara 
Movement,  and  Geraldine  was  deliberately  excluded  from 
a  fund-raiser  organized  by  his  wife  and  other  prominent 
Bostonians,  both  black  and  white.11  Eventually,  even  the 
summer  visits  from  the  DuBois  family  ceased  as  DuBois 
and  Trotter  came  into  conflict  on  issues  of  policy.  Over 
the  years  Geraldine  had  followed  DuBois's  work  with  in- 
terest. When  he  published  his  personal  Credo  she  wrote 
(from  the  Guardian  office)  to  congratulate  him  on  such  a 
firm  statement  of  belief  and  to  ask  a  favor.  "Some  of  us 
Boston  women,  who  are  very  proud  of  you  and  very  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Race  are  anxious  to  print 
your  creed  and  sell  it,  the  money  to  go  to  a  work  which  we 
are  aiding."  (DuBois  told  her  to  go  ahead  and  reprint  it 
and  put  it  to  whatever  use  she  and  her  associates  chose.)12 
However,  with  the  estrangement  between  her  husband 
and  DuBois,  her  friendship  with  DuBois  gradually 
waned. 


To  pay  for  publication  [of  the  Guardian/ 

the  Trotters'  comfortable  home  had  to  be 

mortgaged  and  eventually  sold.  Instead  of 

her  privileged  life  in  Dorchester,  Geraldine 

Trotter  found  herself  in  rented  rooms. 
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The  growing  opposition  to  Trotter's  policies  drew  his 
wife  closer  to  him  and  his  work.  One  of  his  heroes  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  he  determined  that  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  white  abolitionist's  birth  would  not  go  un- 
marked, even  though  his  relations  with  the  Garrison  fam- 
ily were  less  than  cordial.  A  day  of  celebration  was  orga- 
nized, and  Geraldine  Trotter  played  a  prominent  role.  In 
what  was  evidently  her  first  venture  onto  the  public  plat- 
form, she  delivered  a  speech  at  the  old  Garrison  home  in 
Roxbury.  She  regretted  the  chilly  downpour  because  it  re- 
duced the  attendance  at  the  observances,  but  she  reflected 
that  "as  God  looked  back  over  the  years  of  Garrison,  He 
thought  such  a  day  as  this  would  better  stand  for  his  life" 
than  a  day  marked  by  cloudless  blue  skies.  She  challenged 
the  black  community  by  demanding  "how  many  of  us  are 
now  willing  to  do  for  our  own  what  that  man  did  for  us? 
How  many  of  us  are  willing  to  stand  out  against  the 
broadcloth  mob,  to  stand  by  what  is  right  in  spite  of  the 
criticism  of  the  many?"  She  urged  those  like  herself,  "who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  education,  who  have  seen  life 
in  its  broadest  light,  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  and  to  care 
for  our  race"  as  much  as  Garrison  had.  Did  she  have  her- 
self in  mind  as  she  spoke  of  Garrison's  wife,  who  had 
struggled  to  make  a  home  for  the  reformer  and  their  chil- 
dren and  "who  had  been  his  true  helpmate  through  all  his 
trials"?13 

Geraldine  Trotter  told  her  acquaintances  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  no  regrets  that  their  marriage  was  child- 
less; they  had  no  wish  for  children.14  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  have  incorporated  the  task  of  raising  a 
family  into  their  lives.  To  Geraldine  would  have  fallen 
much  of  the  burden,  since  Trotter  was  so  often  preoccu- 
pied with  raising  funds,  battling  the  Washingtonians  or 
questioning  white  politicians  about  their  stand  on  the 
"race  question."  On  their  reduced  income  the  Trotters 
could  not  have  given  their  children  the  same  educational 
benefits  that  they  had  enjoyed. 

Not  only  did  Geraldine  Trotter  often  have  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Guardian  appeared,  but  she  also  found  time  to  promote 
reform  causes  within  the  community  independent  of  her 
husband.  One  of  the  projects  to  which  she  dedicated  her 
energies  was  St.  Monica's  Home  in  Roxbury.  Established 
in  1888,  it  was  a  refuge  for  women  and  children  from  the 
black  community  who  were  in  need  of  medical  care.  It 
was  administered  by  an  Episcopalian  order  of  sisters,  and 
black  women  raised  much  of  the  money  needed  to  keep 
the  home  open.15  Geraldine  was  also  active  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  black  troops  during  World  War  I  and  in  pe- 
titioning for  the  release  of  a  black  man  who,  she  insisted, 
had  been  wrongfully  convicted  of  murder.16 

Geraldine  Pindell  died  on  October  8, 1918,  one  of  many 
to  succumb  during  the  influenza  pandemic.  She  was 
barely  46.  Learning  of  her  death,  DuBois  recalled  how  she 


had  given  up  her  "comfortable  home"  and  "all  thought  of 
children"  to  work  with  her  husband  "in  utter  devotion  .  .  . 
living  and  lunching  with  him  in  the  Guardian  office,  and 
knowing  hunger  and  cold."  It  was,  he  concluded,  "a  mag- 
nificent partnership,  and  she  died  to  pay  for  it."17 

Trotter  never  recovered  from  her  death.  There  was  no 
second  marriage  and  apparently  no  new  attachment. 
More  than  a  decade  after  Geraldine's  death  he  wrote: 
"Still  acute  is  the  pain  of  her  going,  still  saddened  is  life  by 
daily  remembrance  of  her  and  longing  for  the  old  com- 
panionship."18 For  years  Trotter  dedicated  half  a  column 
of  the  Guardian  to  his  "fallen  Comrade"  who  gave  her  life 
"For  the  rights  of  her  race."  He  reprinted  her  photograph 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  woman  "who 
helped  me  so  loyally,  faithfully,  conscientiously  [and]  un- 
selfishly," vowing  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life  "to  per- 
petuating the  Guardian  and  the  Equal  Rights  cause  and 
work  for  which  she  made  such  noble,  and  total  sacri- 
fice."19 
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William  Monroe  Trotter: 

A  Twentieth  Century 

Abolitionist 

by 
William  A.  Edwards 


Historians  have  generally  referred  to  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  the  Progressive  Era.  As  one  historian  has 
observed: 

It  was  not ...  so  much  the  movement  of  any  social 
class,  or  coalition  of  classes,  against  a  particular 
class  or  group  as  it  was  a  .  .  .  widespread  and  re- 
markably good-natured  effort  of  the  greater  part  of 
society  to  achieve  some  not  very  clearly  specified 
self-reformation.1 

Despite  the  spirit  of  revitalization,  the  desire  for  reform 
and  an  appeal  to  civic  virtue,  the  Progressive  Era  did  not 
attempt  to  restore  democracy  to  black  Americans.  After  a 
quarter  century  of  retrenchment  from  the  era  of  radical 
Reconstruction,  black  Americans  did  not  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  reform-minded  spirit  of  social,  economic 
and  political  change.  As  voting  requirements  in  southern 
states  became  more  restrictive,  a  growing  number  of 
blacks  found  themselves  disfranchised.  Extra-legal  meth- 
ods also  proved  effective  in  dissuading  blacks  from  seek- 
ing the  ballot.  While  progressivism  may  have  swept  the 
country  at  large,  the  new  South  was  no  more  amenable  to 
black  equality  than  the  old  South. 

In  the  North,  proscriptions  against  blacks  were  in- 
grained by  social  custom  despite  an  atmosphere  of  liber- 
alism. Northern  blacks  had  imbibed  the  abolitionist  tra- 
dition of  protest,  and  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  radical 
black  political  thought.  In  the  North  blacks  felt  freer  to 
speak  out  against  racial  injustice.  Although  mindful  that 
conditions  in  the  rural  South  made  life  for  blacks  there 
markedly  different  from  the  life  for  blacks  in  the  urban 
centers  of  the  North,  they  nonetheless  fought  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  full  citizenship.  Divided  by  color  and  class  strata, 
northern  blacks  did  not  constitute  a  consensus  on  the 
means  of  achieving  racial  equity.  It  is  ironic,  therefore, 
that  despite  the  generalized  atmosphere  of  progressivism 
and  the  northern  tradition  of  black  radical  activism,  the 
individual  who  occupied  center  stage  in  American  race  re- 
lations emerged  from  neither  progressivism  nor  black 
radicalism.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  no  black  American 
could  avoid  the  power  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "Tuskegee  Machine." 

W.E.B.  DuBois  concludes  that:  "The  most  striking 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  American  Negro  since  1876  is 


the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington."2  At  least 
two  other  historians  have  characterized  the  period  from 
1880  to  1915  as  the  "Age  of  Booker  Washington."3  Wash- 
ington's philosophy  of  racial  accommodationism,  grad- 
ualism and  industrial  education  influenced  an  interna- 
tional agenda  regarding  blacks.  His  influence  in  this 
country  made  him  an  unparalleled  force  in  the  national 
debate  on  the  "Negro  Question."  He  dominated  the  na- 
tional consciousness  on  race  relations  to  the  extent  that 
no  program,  movement  or  organization  could  deny  his 
power. 

Washington  was  not  simply  a  spokesperson  of  the  race; 
his  philosophy  was  received  by  many  as  echoing  the  as- 
pirations and  feelings  of  black  Americans.  He  possessed 
such  enormous  power  that  his  critics  often  muted  their 
opposition.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter,  Washington  was  an  accomplished  power 
broker. 

In  the  North  William  Monroe  Trotter  became  one  of 
the  most  astute  critics  of  Washington's  philosophy.  Trot- 
ter launched  a  broadside  attack  against  Washington,  but 
more  importantly  he  inspired  a  national  debate  on  power 
brokerage  and  racial  progress.  An  intensely  independent 
person,  he  was  nonetheless  a  selfless  crusader  for  equal 
rights.4  "In  the  end,"  the  historian  Lerone  Bennett  says  of 
Trotter,  "he  was  a  dialogue  [that]  History  carried  on  with 
itself."5 

The  year  1895  was  a  landmark  in  the  lives  of  three 
prominent  black  leaders:  Frederick  Douglass,  the  aboli- 
tionist and  advocate  of  equal  rights,  died  in  1895;  several 
months  later  Booker  T.  Washington  delivered  an  address 
at  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition;  and  William  Monroe 
Trotter  graduated  from  Harvard.  In  the  wake  of  Doug- 
lass's death,  the  choice  of  Washington  to  deliver  his  At- 
lanta address  was  not  intended  to  recognize  historic  prec- 
edent. As  his  biographer  Louis  Harlan  observes: 

It  was  white  people  who  chose  Washington  to  give 
the  address,  and  white  people's  acclaim  that  estab- 
lished him  as  the  Negro  of  the  hour.  .  .  .  They 
wanted  a  black  spokesman  who  could  reassure  them 
against  the  renewal  of  black  competition  or  racial 
strife.  And  Northern  whites  as  well  were  in  search  of 
a  black  leader  who  would  give  them  a  rest  from  the 
eternal  race  problem.6 
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Washington's  address,  therefore,  was  a  response  to  a  na- 
tional white  political,  social  and  economic  agenda.  The 
next  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  that  agenda 
in  the  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  decision. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  Trotter  discovered 
that,  despite  his  academic  record,  he  was  not  exempt  from 
the  color  line  in  Boston.  Thwarted  in  his  desire  to  enter 
the  world  of  big  business,  he  started  his  own  real  estate 
business  but  with  the  distasteful  reminder  of  racial  preju- 
dice. 

Boston's  contribution  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  this 
country  was  tainted  with  the  stigma  of  racism  and  interra- 
cial color/class  conflict.  In  the  tradition  of  abolitionism 
Boston  was  a  northern  hub  of  racial  protest.  In  his  study 
of  race  relations,  Ray  Stannard  Baker  identified  Boston 
as  a  center  of  protest:  "If  you  want  to  hear  the  race  ques- 
tion discussed  with  fire  and  fervour,  go  to  Boston!"7  Bos- 
ton may  have  provided  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  ra- 
cial protest,  but  Trotter  was  most  immediately  influenced 
by  the  militant  and  progressive  ideas  of  his  father.8 

William  Monroe  Trotter's  father,  James  Monroe  Trot- 
ter, embraced  the  principle  that  the  condition  of  the  race 
should  supercede  the  interest  of  any  one  individual.  He 
refused  to  acquiesce  to  racial  injustice  — once  in  refusing 
to  accept  less  pay  as  a  member  of  a  racially  segregated 
military  unit  and  again  when  he  resigned  in  protest  to  dis- 
criminatory promotional  practices  in  the  post  office. 


Dissent  to  Washington 

In  Washington's  rise  to  national  and  international 
prominence  as  the  preeminent  spokesperson  of  his  race, 
William  Monroe  Trotter  saw  the  manifestation  of  his  fa- 
ther's warning.  He  would  not  assent  to  Washington's  ph- 
ilosophy. If  the  locus  of  Washington's  power  had  re- 
mained in  the  rural  South,  perhaps  Trotter  would  have 
been  less  disturbed.  But  to  him,  Washington's  ideas  had 
not  accorded  the  race  as  a  whole  equality  nor  had  Wash- 
ington denounced  the  mistreatment  of  blacks.  On  the  one 
hand,  Washington  was  the  perfect  target.  He  was  the  visi- 
ble symbol  who  had  coalesced  national  opinion  around 
his  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  Trotter  was  aware  that  de- 
spite Washington's  symbolic  importance,  he  had  a  dispro- 
portionate influence  on  the  thinking  of  blacks.  Washing- 
ton was  simultaneously  symbol  and  substance. 

In  1901  Trotter's  objection  to  Washington  took  organi- 
zational form.  The  Boston  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation provided  a  forum  for  black  and  white  intellectuals 
to  expound  upon  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  Trotter  used 
this  forum  to  begin  to  crystallize  his  views.  He  also  joined 
the  Massachusetts  Racial  Protective  Association,  and  in 
an  address  to  that  group  in  October  1901  he  launched  his 
rejoinder  to  Washington.  Summarizing  his  position,  he 
concluded  that  Washington's  chief  concern  was  Tuskegee 
Institute  and  that  Washington  essentially  sacrificed  the 
interest  of  the  race  to  his  own  agenda.9 


The  Guardian 

With  the  collaboration  of  George  Forbes,  Trotter  be- 
gan producing  the  Guardian  newspaper  on  November  9, 


1901.  The  newspaper's  motto  was,  "For  every  right,  with 
all  thy  might."  Almost  from  its  inception  the  Guardian 
captured  national  attention,  especially  that  of  Washing- 
ton and  DuBois.10  The  latter,  who  had  yet  to  write  The 
Souls  of  Black  Folk,  said  of  the  paper,  "I  did  not  wholly 
agree  with  the  Guardian,  and  indeed  only  a  few  Negroes 
did,  but  nearly  all  read  it  and  were  influenced  by  it."11 

The  launching  of  the  Guardian  did  not  escape  the  at- 
tention of  Washington  and  his  cadre  of  supporters.  He 
had  used  his  influence  to  control  the  black  press.  Though 
mindful  of  his  power,  Washington  nonetheless  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  opponents.  Harlan  observes  that 
Washington  took  criticism  as  a  personal  attack  and  was 
ruthless  in  meeting  its  challenge: 

The  center  of  this  opposition  was  a  new  black 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Boston  Guardian,  founded 
in  1901  as  his  personal  mouthpiece  by  William 
Monroe  Trotter,  Washington's  most  relentless  Bos- 
ton critic.12 

Washington's  posture  says  as  much  about  him  and  his 
dealing  with  opposition  as  it  does  about  Trotter  and  his 
potential.  The  Guardian  was  not  in  existence  very  long  be- 
fore Washington  inaugurated  his  concern.  He  had  been 
able  to  placate  black  intellectuals  in  the  past.  Why  would 
Trotter  cause  him  so  much  concern?  The  answer  is  not  an 
obvious  one  and  to  suggest  that  Trotter  was  just  another 
anti-Bookerite  underestimates  Washington's  vulnerabil- 
ity and  Trotter's  place  in  history.  What  Washington 
viewed  as  a  personal  attack  was  a  confrontation  over  prin- 
ciples, lending  some  credibility  to  Trotter's  claim  that 
Washington  was  fostering  his  own  agenda.  To  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  Harvard,  Washington's  idea  of  racial 
subordination  and  industrial  education  seemed  quite  out 
of  place.  Trotter  was  a  contradiction  to  Washington 
whose  positions  lacked  the  flexibility  to  accommodate  a 
wide  range  of  aspirations.13 


1903  Boston  Riot 

Trotter's  opposition  to  Washington  reached  a  peak  in 
the  famous  1903  Boston  Riot.  From  1901  until  that  time, 
the  Guardian  sought  to  expose  the  limited  scope  of  Wash- 
ington's scheme.  Trotter  had  attempted  to  infiltrate  Wash- 
ington-controlled organizations,  but  to  no  avail.  His  for- 
tune changed  in  the  summer  of  1903.  The  Boston  chapter 
of  the  National  Negro  Business  League  sponsored  an  ap- 
pearance of  Washington  at  the  Columbus  Avenue  AME 
Zion  Church.  Washington  had  never  made  a  public  ad- 
dress in  Boston,  and  supporters  warned  him  that  trouble 
was  possible.  Trotter  and  a  few  others  planned  to  use  the 
occasion  to  force  him  to  answer  some  specific  questions. 
The  details  of  that  confrontation  have  been  adequately 
described  elsewhere,14  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve here  that  the  outcome  altered  forever  the  organiza- 
tional response  to  Washington  and  set  into  motion  the 
founding  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Although  Trotter's  confrontational  style  and  his  subse- 
quent arrest  and  conviction  during  the  Boston  Riot  dis- 
turbed some,  his  actions  motivated  others.  One  of  the 
most  profound  responses  to  the  Riot  came  from  DuBois, 
who  admitted  that  the  event  "quite  changed  my  life."15 
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While  acknowledging  some  of  his  disagreements  with 
Trotter,  DuBois  believed  that  he  should  not  be  made  a 
martyr.  National  sentiment  towards  Trotter's  action  was 
mixed.  Washington  was  uncertain  what  direction  his  own 
actions  would  take.  If  his  intention  was  to  silence  opposi- 
tion, Trotter's  arrest  had  not  accomplished  that.  Con- 
versely, he  could  not  afford  to  allow  Trotter  to  become  a 
martyr.16 


The  Niagara  Movement 

DuBois  had  predicted  that  the  race  would  be  saved  by 
its  talented  men.  This  "Talented  Tenth"  would  be  com- 
prised of  intellectual  visionaries.  Until  1905  this  idea  was 
without  organizational  form.  Aroused  by  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  Boston  Riot  and  the  growing  discontent 
with  Washington,  DuBois  issued  a  call  to  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  July  1905  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  This  gathering  of 
black  intellectuals,  who  subsequently  met  in  Niagara, 
Canada,  became  known  as  the  Niagara  Movement.  On 
the  organizational  structure  of  that  movement  DuBois 
credits  Trotter  with  "putting  the  backbone  into  the  plat- 
form."17 Previous  to  this  effort,  Trotter's  work  had  not 
taken  him  beyond  his  hometown. 

It  is  instructive  that  those  who  gathered  for  that  initial 
meeting  conceived  of  themselves  as  a  movement.  Trotter 
envisioned  himself  in  that  role  when  he  inaugurated  the 
Guardian.  His  argument  over  principles  with  Washington 
meant  that  only  a  sustained  effort  (agitation)  would  result 
in  full  citizenship  for  blacks.  In  the  sociological  sense  the 
Niagara  Movement  represented  a  collectivity  of  persons 
with  a  felt  sense  of  a  common  interest.  Conceptually, 
both  Trotter  and  DuBois  anticipated  an  organized  move- 
ment for  civil  rights  that  exceeded  Washington's  perspec- 
tive. For  Washington  the  movement  was  a  further  chal- 
lenge to  his  role. 


For  every  right  with  all  thy  might. 
Guardian  motto 


Neither  Trotter  nor  DuBois  had  any  experience  with 
large  scale  organizations.  Despite  the  impetus  generated 
by  the  Boston  Riot,  opposition  to  Washington  did  not 
guarantee  cooperation.  It  proved  much  easier  to  agree  on 
general  terms  of  disagreement  than  on  actual  implemen- 
tation. Whether  the  race  would  be  saved  by  its  exceptional 
men  had  to  be  proven.  The  lesser  task  was  to  demonstrate 
that  Washington  faced  formidable  opposition  in  the 
North.  But  accomplishing  this  task  did  not  resolve  the 
problem  of  establishing  a  power  base.  Although  the 
movement  adopted  the  position  that  manly  agitation  was 
the  route  to  liberty,  it  lacked  political  leverage.  Finan- 
cially, it  was  never  solvent.  Almost  from  its  inception  the 
movement  discovered  the  harsh  reality  that  criticism  of 
Washington  exacted  a  heavy  financial  toll.  It  did  not  lack 
enthusiasm,  however,  and  DuBois  predicted  a  bright  fu- 
ture. His  prediction  proved  premature  as  internal  tensions 
and  personality  clashes  reduced  the  movement  to  faction- 
alism. By  1908  Trotter  had  left  the  Niagara  Movement 
and  disassociated  himself  from  DuBois. 


Political  Confrontation 

After  his  split  with  DuBois  and  the  Niagara  Movement, 
Trotter  devoted  his  attention  to  electoral  politics.  This  was 
not  a  new  endeavor,  but  one  to  which  he  now  devoted 
more  time.  In  August  1908  a  riot  occurred  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  the  hometown  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  was  still 
revered  as  the  "Great  Emancipator."  The  riot  stood  as  the 
antithesis  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  associated  with  Lin- 
coln. National  response  from  blacks  and  liberal  whites 
was  swift  — they  were  appalled  that  a  northern  state  had 
exhibited  no  more  respect  for  blacks  than  that  accorded 
them  in  the  South.  Trotter,  who  had  taken  a  strong  stance 
several  years  earlier  in  1906  over  the  Brownsville  Riot  in 
Texas,  publicly  lambasted  President  Roosevelt  for  his  de- 
cision to  discharge  an  entire  battalion  of  black  soldiers 
accused  of  "shooting  up  the  town"  and  killing  a  white  per- 
son. Joining  Archibald  Grimke  and  others  in  a  protest 
meeting  in  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall,  Trotter  labeled  Roose- 
velt's actions  as  "unmerited  severity,  unprecedented  injus- 
tice and  wanton  abuse  of  executive  power."18 

The  Springfield  Riot  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
William  English  Walling.  Walling  wrote  a  scathing  attack 
on  the  press  and  the  public  for  the  conditions  that  led  to 
the  riot.19  Among  those  who  were  moved  by  Walling's 
piece  was  Mary  White  Ovington,  a  social  worker  living  in 
New  York.  She  met  with  him,  and  the  two  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  biracial  civil  rights  organization.  At  that 
meeting  in  1909  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  NAACP.20  On  behalf  of  an  expanded  biracial 
group,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  issued  a  national  call  to 
support  the  infant  organization.  Although  most  of  those 
who  had  been  a  part  of  the  Niagara  Movement  accepted 
the  call  to  join  the  NAACP,  Trotter  did  not.  He  suspected 
the  motives  of  its  white  members.21  As  late  as  1916,  when 
he  was  asked  to  support  the  Amenia  Conference,  Trotter 
responded  that  equality  could  best  be  pursued  through  a 
"racially  autonomous  organization."22 

Stephen  Fox's  biography  of  Trotter  asserts  that  "by  1910 
he  had  made  the  bulk  of  his  historical  contribution  to  the 
black  liberation."23  He  had,  of  course,  withdrawn  from 
the  Niagara  Movement  and  rejected  membership  in  the 
NAACP.  But  he  was  still  an  active  journalist,  publishing 
the  Guardian  and  involved  most  directly  in  the  cause  of 
equality  in  Boston.  His  influence  did  not  rival  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Niagara  Movement,  but  his  engagement  in 
electoral  politics  became  an  object  lesson  in  political  con- 
frontation —  the  kind  most  frequently  seen  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Trotter's  most  notorious  engagement  occurred  during 
the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  actions  of 
Roosevelt  after  the  Brownsville  Riot  had  so  appalled  Trot- 
ter that  he  dedicated  himself  to  Roosevelt's  defeat.  By 
1912  the  political  climate  for  blacks  was  not  promising. 
Roosevelt  had  proven  to  Trotter  that  blacks  could  have  no 
confidence  in  him.  DuBois  drafted  a  plank  that  called  for 
the  right  to  vote,  commitment  to  fair  treatment  and  an 
end  to  discriminatory  laws.  Roosevelt  and  the  Bull  Moose 
Party  summarily  rejected  the  plank  as  did  Taft.  When 
Wilson  won  the  Democratic  nomination,  Trotter  and  a 
splinter  group  of  the  National  Independent  Political 
League  (NIPL)  sought  an  audience  with  him  to  learn  his 
views  on  the  "Negro  Question." 
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On  July  16,  1912,  Wilson  assured  the  Rev.  J.  Milton 
Waldron  and  William  Monroe  Trotter  that  if  elected 
he  intended  to  be  a  President  of  the  whole  nation  — 
to  know  no  white  or  black,  no  North,  South,  East  or 

West.24 

Despite  this  shallow  pledge,  Trotter  and  the  NIPL  en- 
dorsed Wilson.  Other  blacks  remained  true  to  the  party 
of  Lincoln  and  worked  for  Taft's  election.25 

After  Wilson's  victory,  Trotter  began  corresponding 
with  him  hoping  to  exchange  his  support  for  political  pa- 
tronage. On  one  occasion  he  offered  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton as  an  advisor  on  racial  policy.26  Wilson  declined  the 
offer. 

It  is  ironic  that  Trotter  took  this  initiative  in  view  of  his 
criticism  of  Booker  Washington,  but  the  two  circum- 
stances were  quite  different.  In  October  1901  Washington 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House.  Roosevelt  had  hoped  to  use  Washington's  south- 
ern background  as  a  level  to  build  the  Republican  Party  in 
that  region.27  Wilson  did  not  seek  such  assistance  from 
Trotter.  In  fact,  Wilson  sought  little  assistance  from  any 
blacks  during  his  administration.  Trotter  not  only  failed 
to  secure  an  advocacy  role,  he  exerted  little,  if  any,  persua- 
sion on  Wilson's  racial  thinking.  Trotter  felt  particularly 
betrayed  since  the  number  of  blacks  who  voted  for  Wil- 
son was  small.  Lacking  a  constituency,  Trotter  was  vul- 
nerable. Unlike  Washington,  who  also  endorsed  Wilson, 
he  had  no  broad  power  base  from  which  to  operate.  He 
was  not  in  a  position  to  trade  political  favors,  yet  he  main- 
tained his  conviction  that  blacks  would  secure  their  rights 
through  the  political  process.  Having  declined  member- 
ship in  the  NAACP,  continuing  his  feud  with  DuBois  and 
still  in  disagreement  with  Washington,  Trotter  found  him- 
self part  of  a  trio  of  strange  bedfellows  who  supported 
Wilson.  Clearly  his  tactics  were  not  producing  the  results 
he  desired,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  he  was  willing  to 
abandon  his  conviction  about  electoral  politics. 


Trotter  was  a  twentieth  century  abolitionist. 


As  conditions  for  blacks  deteriorated,  the  NAACP  ap- 
pealed to  Trotter  for  unity.28  Even  Washington  was  moved 
to  say  in  1913:  "I  have  never  seen  the  colored  people  so  dis- 
couraged and  bitter  as  they  are  at  the  present  time."29 
Again  Trotter  declined  the  offer.  Through  the  NIPL  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  was  started  to  petition  Wilson  to  take 
action  against  segregation.  Twenty  thousand  signatures 
were  gathered,  and  along  with  a  delegation  that  included 
Ida  Wells-Barnett,  Trotter  went  to  Washington  to  present 
the  petition.  The  President  received  the  delegation  but  did 
not  act  on  their  complaints. 

In  1913  the  NIPL  changed  its  name  to  the  National 
Equal  Rights  League  (NERL).  Trotter  continued  his  cam- 
paign against  segregation.  He  was  able  to  obtain  a  second 
audience  with  the  President  in  November  1914.  This  time 
the  meeting  was  more  dramatic.  The  issues  remained  the 
same,  but  when  Wilson  told  the  delegation  that  segrega- 
tion was  a  benefit,  Trotter  could  not  restrain  himself.  He 
reminded  the  President  that  despite  previous  Democratic 
presidencies,  "segregation  was  drastically  introduced"30 
after  he  took  office.  He  went  on  to  remind  Wilson  that  he 


had  supported  him,  but  that  many  blacks  were  ridiculing 
that  decision.  Trotter  made  his  case  even  though  Wilson 
could  not  be  swayed  by  the  strength  of  his  argument  or  the 
merits  of  his  conviction. 

The  report  of  Trotter's  encounter  with  the  President  re- 
ceived mixed  reviews  in  the  press.31  Whatever  the  reac- 
tions to  the  meeting  were,  Trotter  had  clearly  introduced  a 
new  level  of  political  activism.  Ida  Wells-Barnett,  who  did 
not  accompany  him  on  his  second  trip  to  Washington, 
concluded:  "We  thought  that  the  race  should  back  up  the 
man  who  had  had  the  bravery  to  contend  for  the  rights  of 
his  race,  instead  of  condemning  him."32  Wells-Barnett's 
comment  was  a  poignant  testimony  that  in  the  struggle 
for  equal  rights  and  human  dignity,  issues  should  take 
precedence  over  personalities. 


Many  criticized  his  methodology,  but  the 

1960s  saw  a  revitalization  of  his  direct 

action  approach. 


Placing  Trotter's  confrontation  in  historical  perspec- 
tive, it  is  interesting  that  the  reaction  to  his  meeting  with 
Wilson  engendered  a  different  response  than  the  Boston 
Riot.  When  Trotter  challenged  Washington  he  was  hailed 
by  black  radicals  as  a  leader  of  a  cause.  His  audacity  was 
harnessed  as  a  force  leading  to  the  Niagara  Movement 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  many  of  those  men  later 
joined  the  NAACP.  Among  the  issues  on  which  he  chal- 
lenged Washington  was  the  gradualist  approach  to  equal- 
ity and  full  citizenship.  Wilson's  policy  or  lack  of  policy 
similarly  was  characterized  as  gradualist.  If  gradualism 
was  a  key  element  in  each  confrontation,  the  furor  ema- 
nating from  his  Wilson  meeting  did  not  expose  the  cen- 
trality  of  the  issue.  Was  Trotter  the  problem  or  was  grad- 
ualism the  problem?  Some  of  the  most  vociferous  re- 
sponses revealed  more  about  Trotter's  critics  than  the  is- 
sues he  tried  to  engage.  The  prevailing  problem  was  sepa- 
rating style  from  substance. 

A  few  months  after  Trotter's  audience  with  Wilson,  a 
new  protest  was  in  the  making.  Amid  angry  protests, 
Birth  of  a  Nation  opened  in  Boston  in  April  1915.  Trotter 
joined  the  NAACP,  among  others,  in  issuing  a  statement 
to  Mayor  Curley  denouncing  the  film.  After  editing  out 
some  offending  scenes  the  Mayor  permitted  the  film  to  be 
shown.  Not  satisfied  with  the  deletions,  Trotter  led  a 
group  of  blacks  to  the  theater  ostensibly  to  buy  tickets  to 
see  the  film.  When  word  circulated  that  Trotter's  group  in- 
tended to  confiscate  the  film,  police  guards  were  staked 
out.  A  few  members  of  Trotter's  group  gained  admission 
into  the  theater,  but  Trotter  did  not.  When  a  scuffle  broke 
out  in  the  lobby,  he  was  arrested. 

Trotter  continued  to  urge  that  the  film  be  voluntarily 
banned  as  offensive.  When  this  failed  the  fight  was  taken 
to  the  legislature.  In  response  to  the  appeal,  a  new  censor- 
ship law  was  enacted  establishing  local  commissions  and 
granting  them  power  to  determine  community  standards 
for  acceptable  films.  The  Boston  Commission  ruled  that 
the  film  did  not  offend  community  standards.  As  the  pro- 
test continued,  Birth  of  a  Nation  enjoyed  a  six-month  run 
in  Boston.  Trotter  failed  in  his  bid  to  remove  the  film,  but 
he  did  revive  a  spirit  of  activism. 
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In  1916  Trotter  was  invited  to  the  Amenia  Conference  in 
upstate  New  York.  The  death  of  Washington  in  1915  occa- 
sioned a  plea  for  reconciliation.  Trotter  could  not  attend 
the  conference,  but  he  pledged  his  cooperation  with  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation  and  his  support.  Essentially  the 
brain-child  of  DuBois,  the  Amenia  Conference  was  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  racial  progress.  The  structure  of  the 
Conference  suggested  that  it  was  a  biracial  version  of 
DuBois's  "Talented  Tenth."  A  spirit  of  cooperation  did 
not  deter  Trotter  from  maintaining  the  position  that  ra- 
cially autonomous  organizations  were  necessary.  It  ap- 
peared that  Trotter  was  seeking  a  more  favorable  role  for 
the  NERL.  The  NERL  did  not  have  the  national  recogni- 
tion of  the  NAACP.  If  a  cooperative  agreement  could 
have  been  structured  out  of  the  Amenia  Conference,  the 
NERL  would  have  been  a  benefactor.33 


Internationalism 

The  United  State's  entry  into  World  War  I  curtailed  the 
evolution  of  the  Amenia  Conference.  Trotter  confined  his 
activities  to  the  NERL.  The  League  called  for  a  race  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1918.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  concern  was  growing  among  various 
organizations  that  full  equality  for  black  Americans 
should  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference. Trotter  urged  Wilson  to  add  to  the  Fourteen 
Points  a  further  point  calling  for  "the  elimination  of  civil, 
political,  and  judicial  distinction  based  on  race  or  color  in 
all  nations  for  the  new  era  of  freedom  everywhere."34  A  re- 
quest was  also  made  to  add  a  black  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  NAACP  had  already  selected  DuBois  to 
attend  as  an  observer.  A  coalition  comprising  Marcus 
Garvey,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  St., 
Madame  C.J.  Walker  and  Ida  Wells-Barnett  met  as  the 
League  of  Darker  Peoples  to  select  a  delegation.  Garvey's 
organization,  the  United  Negro  Universal  Improvement 
Association,  developed  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
platforms  to  present  to  the  Peace  Conference.  Its  repre- 
sentatives were  to  be  Randolph  and  Wells-Barnett;  how- 
ever, neither  accepted. 

At  the  NERL's  National  Race  Congress  the  theme  was 
internationalism.  Trotter  argued,  in  a  tone  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  Garvey,  that  democracy  must  be  accorded  all  of  the 
world's  oppressed  people.  His  message  carried  a  plea  for 
mutual  understanding,  yet  beneath  the  surface  there  were 
undertones  of  nationalism.  He  had  not  identified  himself 
in  the  past  as  a  nationalist.  To  the  contrary,  he  was  a  con- 
summate integrationist  from  his  student  days  at  Harvard. 
His  call  for  racially  autonomous  organizations  was  an  or- 
ganizational strategy.  He  preached  "separatism"  in  or- 
ganizations as  the  most  effective  method  of  articulation. 

The  NERL  elected  Trotter,  Walker  and  Wells-Barnett 
as  their  delegates.  None  of  them  went  in  an  official  capac- 
ity because  they  were  denied  passports.  Ultimately,  Trot- 
ter sailed  to  France  disguised  as  a  cook  aboard  the  S.S. 
Yarmouth  (the  same  ship  subsequently  purchased  by  Gar- 
vey's Black  Star  Steamship  Company). 

Trotter  was  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  NERL's  plank 
adopted  into  the  Peace  Conference;  however,  he  did  meet 
with  a  number  of  people  who  were  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal. They  gave  symbolic  support  to  him  and  his  organi- 
zation, but  nothing  substantive  developed.  He  gained  at 
least  a  symbolic  victory. 


Later  Years 

After  the  Peace  Conference  Trotter  returned  to  Boston 
and  resumed  his  interest  in  local  conditions.  He  contin- 
ued to  publish  the  financially  impoverished  Guardian.  To 
the  emerging  Garvey  movement,  Trotter  responded  that 
the  struggle  for  blacks  in  this  country  must  be  in  Amer- 
ica. He  rejected  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  extremism  in 
Garveyism. 

The  Guardian  served  as  his  medium  to  stir  local  agita- 
tion against  inequality.  He  did  not  stray  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Boston  very  often,  and  his  life  ended  on  his  birth- 
day, April  7,  1934,  under  circumstances  that  strongly  sug- 
gest he  may  have  committed  suicide. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History  noted  Trotter's  death 
with  the  observation: 

In  the  years  to  come  when  men  will  have  shuffled 
off  their  greed,  haughtiness  and  selfishness  William 
Monroe  Trotter  will  be  given  a  high  rating  because 
he  was  a  servant  of  the  truth,  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.35 

William  Monroe  Trotter  was  a  twentieth  century  aboli- 
tionist. He  was  a  man  of  principle  whose  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  equality  was  never  disputed.  Many  criticized 
his  methodology,  but  the  1960s  saw  a  revitalization  of  his 
direct  action  approach.  His  life  is  an  interesting  profile  in 
the  study  of  leadership.  He  left  no  long  standing  organi- 
zation, but  in  the  history  of  the  NAACP  we  can  see  his  in- 
fluence. His  life  is  also  the  story  of  opportunities  that 
converge  but  do  not  merge. 
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William  A.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  sociologist,  is  a  Research  Associate  at  the 
William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute. 


Research  Associate  Proposals  Welcomed 


The  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute  provides  research  opportunities  for  local  scholars  through  its 
Research  Associates  Program.  Research  Associates  are  scholars  who  conduct  research  on  Black  Studies 
related  topics  at  the  Institute,  produce  research  reports  and  other  scholarly  papers,  and  participate  in  In- 
stitute Forums  and  other  programs.  Opportunities  exist  for  scholars  to  conduct  individual  research,  col- 
laborative research,  or  research  on  a  topic  as  part  of  some  larger  Institute  study. 

Research  Associates  at  the  Trotter  Institute  represent  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  address  various  topics 
related  to  the  black  experience.  Scholars  are  first  appointed  as  Research  Associates  and  then  provided 
support  for  their  research,  if  needed.  Research  funding  is  usually  limited  to  $5,000. 

Scholars  may  propose  projects  on  any  aspects  of  the  black  experience;  however,  the  Institute  will  give 
priority  to  research  on  Boston  or  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  in  the  areas  listed  below  and  to  pilot  proj- 
ects leading  to  research  funding  proposals  to  external  agencies. 

•  Health  and  Medical  Care 

•  Education 

•  Housing 

•  Economics 

•  Demographics 

Scholars  who  are  interested  in  participating  in  research  on  one  of  the  topics  listed  above  and  who  do 
not  have  a  specific  research  agenda  are  invited  to  contact  the  Institute  about  working  on  an  ongoing  proj- 
ect in  collaboration  with  other  scholars. 

For  application,  please  write  or  call: 

William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute 
Attn:  Research  Associates  Program 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Harbor  Campus 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02125-3393 
(617)  929-8631 

Completed  proposals  are  due  by  May  2,  1988.  Notification  of  awards  will  be  made  by  May  30,  1988. 
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Uncle  Monroe 

by 

Peggy  Trotter  Dammond  Preacely 


Yes,  Uncle  Monroe! 

It  was  you  who  called  to  me  throughout  my  early  child- 
hood in  Harlem 

Raised  on  tales  and  stories  of  your  dream  to  uplift  the  race 
by  every  means  necessary. 

Nightly  dining  room  table  conversations  on  how  the 
Guardian  struggled  valiantly  to  make  its  state- 
ment—uphold its  conviction  that  colored  peoples  of 
Boston,  in  fact  of  the  world,  should  stand  tall  —  be 
proud  —  shout  for  and  insist  on  Dignity  at  any  cost! 

I  sensed  even  then  the  pathos  of  your  passion  — an  all- 
consuming  dedication  which  you  pursued  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  your  personal  life  and  privacy. 

But  you  were,  we  understand  now,  a  visionary. 

One  of  those  chosen  to  see  beyond  your  time. 

Chosen  to  continue  the  drumbeat  of  freedom  begun  by 
our  African  ancestors 

The  moment  we  were  dumped  on  these  shores  so  far  from 
our  native  land. 


And  so  in  my  childhood  I  too  caught  your  rhythm,  kept 
up  the  beat,  felt  the  pulse,  found  myself  taking  the 
steps 

To  protesting,  picketing,  marching,  freedom  riding,  sit- 
ting-in,  and  yes,  even  going  to  jail  to  demand  our 
equal  rights— just  as  you  did  here  in  Boston  to  pro- 
test Birth  of  a  Nation  one  wintry  day. 

What  now  you  might  ask— from  your  generation  to 
mine  —  survives  some  53  years  after  your  death? 

Perhaps  the  pride!  Yes,  of  course. 

Undoubtedly  your  mission  .  .  . 

As  we  struggle  to  carry  on  in  different  arenas  .  .  .  but  with 
the  same  agendas. 

And  certainly  your  conviction. 

But  most  of  all  your  passion  survives. 

It  lives  in  us  and  always  will  — a  legacy  of  spirit  that  never 
dies. 

Peggy  Trotter  Dammond  Preacely  is  the  grandniece  of  William  Monroe 
Trotter  and  currently  lives  in  San  Pedro,  California. 
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POST-DOCTORAL  FELLOWSHIPS 


The  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  planning  to  award  two 
minority  post-doctoral  fellowships  for  the  1988-89  academic  year. 

The  Trotter  Institute  sponsors  research  and  service  activities  related  to  the  black  community.  These  include  research 
projects  on  social  policy  issues  of  interest  to  the  black  community,  as  well  as  research  projects  of  an  academic  char- 
acter designed  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  history,  culture  and  social  development  of  the  black  commu- 
nity. The  Institute  also  conducts  and  sponsors  symposia,  lectures,  exhibits  and  other  activities. 

One  fellowship  will  be  awarded  in  the  humanities;  the  other  will  be  awarded  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 
The  proposed  project  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  must  address  a  current  social  policy  issue  concerning  the 
black  community.  Social  and  behavioral  science  applicants  may  elect  to  work  on  ongoing  Trotter  Institute  research 
in  health,  education  and  economics. 


ELIGIBILITY: 
TERMS: 


Applicants  must  have  completed  all  doctoral  work  by  April  15,  1988. 

The  stipend  is  $20,000  to  $25,000  for  the  academic  year,  based  upon  the  number  of  post- 
Ph.D.  years  of  experience.  There  is  also  a  $2,000  cost  of  research  allowance.  Fellows  will 
be  in  full-time  residence  during  the  entire  academic  year,  during  which  time  they  will  be 
expected  to  complete  a  project.  Each  fellow  will  teach  one  course  in  the  Black  Studies 
Department  during  the  academic  year  and  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Institute. 
Opportunities  will  exist  for  collaborative  interactions  with  other  scholars. 


APPLICATION: 


Application  materials,  which  must  be  submitted  and  postmarked  by  March  30,  1988, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  address  below: 


Fellowship  Program 

William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 

Harbor  Campus 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02125-3393 


NOTIFICATION: 


Candidates  will  be  notified  of  the  Selection  Committee's  decision  by  May  1,  1988. 


William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02125-3393 
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